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MONDAY, APRIL 16, 1956 


ConGress OF THE UNITED StarTEs, 
JoInT CoMMITTEE ON DereNsE PRopUCcCTION, 
Washington, D. C. 

The joint committee met pursuant to call, at 2:15 p. m., in room 
P-38, United States Capitol Building, Washington, D. C., Hon. Paul 
Brown (chairman) presiding. 

Present: Representative Paul Brown, Senator Robertson (vice 
chairman), Senator Frear, and Representative Talle. 

Also -present: True D. Morse, Under Secretary of Agriculture, 
accompanied by Bruce M. Easton and Howard Simons; Spencer S. 
Shannon, Director of the Office of Minerals Mobilization, Depart- 
ment of the Interior; Harold J. Warren, clerk and counsel; A. E. 
Pierce, Robert J. Wilson, and James E. Palmer, Jr., of the professional 
staff. 

Chairman Brown. The committee will come to order. 

It is the responsibility of the Joint Committee on Defense Produc- 
tion to make a continuous study of the programs authorized by the 
Defense Productien Act and‘ to reyiew the progress achieved in the 
execution and administration of these programs. 

The responsibilities set forth in the Defense Production Act have 
been delegated to various departments and agencies, all of which are 
coordinated through the Director of the Office of Defense Mobiliza- 
tion. 

Important among activities delegated under authority of the De- 
fense Production Act are those of the Department of Agriculture, such 
as our supply and requirements for food and processing facilities dur- 
ing @ period of emergency. 

In our mobilization planning, we. must not forget the importance of 
agricultural production and processing. It is necessary that we plan 
our agricultural requirements for an emergency just as we plan and 
accumulate a stockpile of strategic and critical materials for such an 
emergency. The use of one may be dependent upon the availability 
of the other. What is considered surplus for peacetime purposes may 
not be surplus for emergency purposes. 

We are glad to have Mr. True D. Morse, Under Secretary of Agri- 
culture, meet with us again today to discuss the mobilization respon- 
sibilities of the Department of Agriculture. 

Mr. Spencer S. Shannon, Director of the Office of Minerals Mobiliza- 
tion, met with us on April 11, when Dr. Fleming testified, and is with 
us again today. As I mentioned previdtisly, the members may have 
questions which relate to his office, since the Office of Minerals Mobili- 
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zation was being organized when Mr. Shannon met with the committee 
last year. 
You may begin now, Mr. Secretary. 


STATEMENT OF TRUE D. MORSE, UNDER SECRETARY OF AGRI- 
CULTURE; ACCOMPANIED BY BRUCE M. EASTON, DEPUTY 
DIRECTOR, FOOD AND MATERIALS REQUIREMENT DIVISION, 
COMMODITY STABTLIZATION SERVICE; AND HOWARD SIMONS, 
DEPUTY DIRECTOR, FOOD AND MATERIALS REQUIREMENT 
DIVISION, COMMODITY STABILIZATION SERVICE; AND GEORGE 
A. DICE, DIRECTOR, SPECIAL SERVICES DIVISION, AGRICUL- 
TURAL MARKETING SERVICE 


Mr. Morss. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

I appreciate this opportunity to discuss with you the assignment of 
defense mobilization responsibilities which the United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture has received from the Office of Defense Mobiliza- 
tion, together with progress of the Department in carrying out these 
responsibilities. 

The defense mobilizatioa responsibilities of the Department are 
concerned at the present time very largely with planning for any war- 
time emergency which might arise in the future. These responsibili- 
ties, carried out under the Defense Production Act of 1950, Executive 
Order 10480, the National Security Act of 1947, and the Strategic and 
Critical Materials Stockpiling Act of 1946, and the various amend- 
ments to these documents, have been assigned to the Department by 
the Director of the Office of Defense Mobilization through Defense 
Mobilization Order I-9 of February 25, 1954. 

This order does not, of course, encompass civil defense resposibilities 
as such although there is some interrelationship. 

In carrying out this assignment the term “food” is defined broadly 
as it is in Executive Order 10480 to include all commodities or products 
capable of being consumed by bumans or animals, as well as fats and 
oils, naval stores, tobacco, wool, mohair, cotton, hemp, and flax fiber 
until they lose their identity as agricultural commodities. 
tj Mader Defense Mobilization Order I-9 the Department is responsi- 

e for: 

Periodic evaluation of requirements and supplies of food and support- 
ing nonfood materials and facilities; 

he identification of any potential supply problems; 

Cooperation with other agencies to ca these problems where they 
relate to items not under the Department’s jurisdiction; 

The development of standby plans relating to the production, 
processing and distribution of food and the domestic distribution of 
farm equipment and commercial fertilizer; 

Cooperation with the Office of Defense Mobilization in develop- 
ment. of stabilization measures as they relate to war; 

Cooperation with the Department of Labor and other agencies with 
respect to manpower; 

Assistance to the Office of Defense Mobilization in matters relating 
to stockpiles of strategic and critical materials; 

Leadership in the development of plans and pro s to assure the 
continuity of vital food facilities in event of attack; and 
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Plans to assure the continuity of essential functions of the Depart- 
ment in event of attack. 

In accordance with the requirements of Defense Mobilization Order 
I-9 the Department prepared a work program which outlined the 
basic steps necessary to carry out the assignments specified in the 
order. This work program was reviewed by the Office of Defense 
Mobilization and is a basic guide in the development of our defense 

lans. 
’ Within the Department of Agriculture the various phases of the 
defense mobilization order and the work program are carried out 
through agencies of the Department already doing related work. 
This is an important concept since many activities of the Department 
have a direct bearing on essential functions in wartime. 

Defense food planning is coordinated within the Department by 
the Food and Materials Requirements Division of the Commodity 
Stabilization Service. 

Activities relating to the continuity of essential functions of the 
Department itself are coordinated by the Administrative Assistant 
Secretary. 

Assignments of defense food planning responsibilities are outlined 
in Secretary’s Memorandum 1346. 

Assignments relating to the continuity of essential functions of the 
Department are outlined in Secretary’s Memorandum 1346, supple- 
ments 1 and 2. 

All defense activities are coordinated within the Department by the 
Under Secretary. 

As an aid in coordinating defense food planning activities which 
affect more than one agency, several defense records and planning 
committees have been established within the Department. Each of 
these committees is responsible for gathering the basic data and for 
the preparation of plans which relate to its particular functional or 
commodity area of responsibility. 

The following paragraphs summarize work being done by the 
Department of Agriculture in carrying out the assignments of defense 
mabiiiention responsibilities under Defense Mobilization Order I-9: 

1. Evaluation of estimated requirements and supply of food and 
related nonfood materials and facilities: Continuing evaluation is 
made of the current requirements and supply of various food com- 
modities together with related factors such as crop acreages, yields, 
cattle numbers and prices. Current basic data of this type are also 
maintained for related nonfood materials which are essential in 
carrying out the food program. 

In connection with the first phase of the governmentwide require- 
ments-supply study, sponsored by the Office of Defense Mobilization, 
estimates were prepared for food and supporting nonfood materials 
and manpower in a period of full mobilization. 

This study, which was completed in 1953, is now being revised in 
connection with a new governmentwide study which will cover not 
only full mobilization but also full mobilization accompanied by 
attack on the United States. The main purpose of these analyses 
as far as the Department is concerned is to summarize the ability of 
the United States to supply the necessary food and supporting 
materials in an emergency period and to point out problem areas. 
Data of this type are useful in planning for an emergency and would 
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also be useful in determining actions to be taken if an emergency 
occurred. 

Special analyses relating to requirements and supply of food under 
emergency conditions are made from time to time. Such a review 
is now underway of the adequacy of supplies in the New England area. 

2. Activities relating to expansion of productive capacity and 
supply: The productive capacity of the food industry in the United 
States is generally adequate and there are no current expansion goals, 
Wherever the review of food requirements and supply suggests the 
possibility of shortages under wartime conditions, action may be taken, 
as it was in the case of castor beans, to expand domestic productive 
capacity. Although this castor bean production program is not active 
currently, the experience has placed the Department in a position to 
expand quickly such production if the need should arise in the future. 
Incentives have also been used to increase the production of extra 
long-staple cotton in the United States. 

3. Cooperation with other departments and agencies in obtaining 
necessary nonfood materials and facilities and consideration of mobili- 
zation requirements in planning and carrying out regular programs of 
the Department: (a) Cooperation with other departments and 
agencies: The ability of the Department to discharge its food respon- 
sibilities depends to a considerable extent on the availability of related 
nonfood materials which are produced under the jurisdiction of other 
departments and agencies. Where the review of requirements for 
nonfood materials and facilities reveals a potential problem, either 
currently or under wartime conditions, these problems are brought to 
the attention of the appropriate department and agency. Of particular 
importance in the immediate postattack neeiak would be electric 
power, fuel, and transportation. Without these items it would be 
difficult to produce and distribute necessary food supplies. 

(b) Consideration of mobilization requirements in regular programs 
of the Department: With small adaptation many of the programs of 
the Department lend themselves readily to use in a wartime emer- 
gency. At the present time many of these programs can contribute 
significantly to defense planning. 

“Secretary” s Memorandum No. 1376 indicates that defense mobil- 
ization and civil defense planning “should be given equal importance 
with the regular continuing programs of the respective services” and 
asks that ‘‘surveys and research now in progress and being planned 
should include, where feasible, provision for analysis of the defense 
aspects of the project.” 

4. Development of standby plans: The Department of Agriculture 
is responsible for development of appropriate standby plans which 
can be used in a wartime emergency to assure the proper distribution 
and procurement of food supplies and incentives for production of the 
most necessary food commodities. 

The types of action which should be taken under attack conditions 
have been identified to a considerable extent in recent test exercises, 
particularly during Operation Alert, 1955. As an additional aid, 
the Department has worked closely with the Office of Defense Mobil- 
ization in the development of a plan for food which covers actions 
necessary in eveat of all-out war without attack on the United States, 
and in the development of a plan for food which is concerned with 
actions which the Department would be prepared to take immediately 
in the event of attack on the United States with nuclear weapons. 
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In addition to these general plans, efforts will be made to develop 
specific plans and orders. 

Assuming a war of limited scope or a general war without direct 
attack on the United States with nuclear weapons, the Department 
can draw heavily on experience of the Korean period and of World 
War II. With some modification the detailed plans developed then 
could be utilized again. 

The situation which would result from attack on the United States 
with nuclear weapons is, of course, without precedent in this country 
and planning is more difficult. For this reason particular attention 
is being given to standby plans adaptable to an attack situation. 
Some plans of this type have been drafted and others are in process. 

In carrying out its assignments from the Office of Defense Mobili- 
zation, the Department is also planning the best methods for distri- 
bution of farm equipment and commercial fertilizer and is cooperating 
with other departments and agencies in the review of their standby 
plans and orders which have an effect on food. 

5. Cooperation with the Department of Labor and other agencies 
to assure availability of manpower: The Department of Agriculture 
develops and submits to the Department of Labor data which can be 
used to determine manpower needed on the farms and in food process- 
ing and distribution. These data are assembled currently and addi- 
tional analyses are made with reference to wartime conditions. 

Working in close cooperation with other departments and agencies, 
the Department participates in the development of lists of essential 
activities and critical occupations for wartime, and in the development 
of manpower programs which could be applied under wartime con- 
ditions. 

Certain related activities are carried out currently under the 
Universal Military Training and Service Act, and the Reserve Forces 
Act of 1955. The Department cooperates with the selective service 
in the proper classification of registrants engaged in agriculture, food 
processing and distribution. The Department also cooperates in 
continuous screening of Ready Reserves. This is done by providing 
employment data on farm operators and assistants and others pres- 
ently employed on food processing and distribution. 

Chairman Brown. Excuse me right there. You state that you 
cooperate with the selective service in the proper classification of 
registrants. 

Just what qualifications do the people in the farm area have to have 
to remain on the farm? 

Mr. Morse. Those are handled on an individual case basis. 

I wonder, Mr. Easton, if you could speak to that question. 

Mr. Easton. Yes, sir. Really what they do—— 

Chairman Brown. The reason I asked you that is that I have had 
a lot of complaints from the people back home. 

Representative Taiz. I have, too, Mr. Chairman. 

Chairman Brown. In rural sections. 

Go ahead. 

Mr. Easton. We do not make a recommendation as to the classi- 
fication of a man as an individual. Rather, we supply information 
as to his farming capacity, the amount of livestock, the size of the 
farm, and the effects that the induction of such a farmer or such an 
individual would have on food production. The responsibility for 
the classification, of course, remains with selective service. 
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Senator Frear. Mr. Chairman, then, the only thing that the 
Department does is offer suggestions, but the taking of the boys from 
farms is up to the boards, the draft boards themselves? 

Mr. Easton. The boards; that is correct, sir. 

Senator Frear. Do you attempt to exercise any influence in your 
ideas of what might be essential in all-out war with atomic weapons, 
and so forth? And by that question what I really mean is the plan 
which you have been studying. Do the draft boards have access to 
your knowledge of what might be required under those conditions? 

Mr. Easton. Yes. As mentioned in the testimony, there are two 
lists, one of the essential activities and the critical occupations, and 
they have those, as they did in Korea. They also have a standby 
list which is developed within the framework of the Department of 
Labor and the Department of Commerce, in which they list these 
critical occupations and essential activities, so that they have in there 
the classification of a farm of a certain size and a certain importance, 
such as farm operators, and things like that. They are on those lists. 

Senator Frear. Now, Mr. Chairman, may I continue? I do not 
want to monopolize this. 

Chairman Brown. Yes. Please continue. 

Senator Frear. It may be possible that a farmer in the Middle 
West, for instance—and I mean nothing by this comparison—could 
operate a wheat farm and, per man-hour, could produce more wheat 
than could some farms either in Georgia or Delaware, for instance, 
but the wheat that would be seadiiedh: in these two Eastern States, 
might be more accessible to market and might be more of a type 
that would be required under the emergency than the one produced 
in the Midwestern State. 

Does that have an effect on the draft boards so located in these 
States where the cost per man-hour might be higher or it may require 
more man-hours to produce a given quantity of a product? 

Mr. Easton. We have not had a standard recently in that connec- 
tion, as you perhaps know. During World War II, there was a 
standard set up, and so on, in which they measured the total capacity, 
either in acreage or livestock, and so on. But it is not set up that 
way at the present time. It lists the whole industry as such, and then 
it is left to the judgment and determination of the Selective Service 
Board on the information of the local county agricultural stabilization 
and conservation committee, which would make the recommendation. 

Senator Frear. If you thought in your studies and determined that 
it might be better for a particular location within the United States 
to produce a particular commodity, even though it were not the com- 
modity generally produced in that area, but by so designating that 
area for that particular product you could save manpower and save 
transportation and the many other things that enter into a defense 
program, would you then suggest to the draft board the type of per- 
sonnel that may be required to carry out your suggestions? 

Mr. Morse. I| think it would depend more on the individual cases 
and the individual farms, and the family situations. We seldom get 
any individual cases any more, but when they are referred, it calls for 
an analysis of the size of the farm and what it is producing and what 
is its capacity to produce. Also, the family situation must be con- 
sidered; for example, whether the father is old or incapacitated. 

Chairman Brown. I imagine the need of the product in that area, 
too, would enter in. 
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Mr. Morse. Yes. And certainly, under war conditions, the point 
that you are bringing out, Senator Frear—the nearness to consumption 
would certainly have a bearing on the importance of the production. 

Representative Tatty. Mr. Chairman. 

Chairman Brown. Are you through, Senator? 

Senator Frear. No, Mr. Chairman. The only thing I would say, 
then, is that the cooperation between your Department and the 
draft boards, would be very close, I suppose. 

Mr. Morse. Oh, yes; we would become very active in the event of 
an emergency. 

Senator Frear. Thank you, sir. 

Chairman Brown. All right, Dr. Talle. 

Representative Tauue. Mr. Chairman, briefly put, in the light of 
experience, this is the way selective service appears to work: A certain 
number of men are needed and an equal number of cards pulled out. 
They are inducted into the service; nobody is ruled out by the draft 
board, and then it is up to the Congressman to whom the appeal is 
made by the parents and the widows, and so on, to try to get the boys 
out. It should be remembered that serving on a draft board is a 
thankless task. It is not my purpose to criticize draft boards, for 
they have a most difficult work to perform. Their experience has no 
doubt taught them how their duties can be performed best. 

Senator Frear. That is practical, too, is it not, Doctor? 

Representative Tate. Apparently it is. 

Chairman Brown. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Chairman Brown. You may proceed. 

Mr. Morse. In addition, the Department works closely with other 
members of the President’s Committee on Migratory Labor in develop- 
ing and coordinating activities to migrant agricultural workers and 
their families. 

6. Assistance to Office of Defense Mobilization in relation to stock- 
piling of strategic and critical materials: The Department of Agricul- 
ture participates with the Office of Defense Mobilization and other 
agencies in the formulation of goals for national stockpiling items. 
In this connection, technical assistance is provided in the Ss eenacaneh 
of basic data for strategic agricultural commodities, most of which the 
United States does not produce or produces in insufficient quantities. 
The Department also conducts research on improved varieties, pro- 
duction methods for certain strategic agricultural items, and substi- 
tutes for strategic and critical materials. 

Through the Commodity Credit Corporation the Department 
assists in the procurement of strategic materials for stockpile purposes. 
For example, in the case of castor beans, already referred to, the 
Department through the Commodity Credit Corporation encouraged 
domestic production of the beans and is now holding some beans and 
oil for the Defense Production Act inventory. The oil which is not 
needed for stockpile purposes is now being sold. Some beans will 
continue to be held for seed purposes and arrangements will be made 
to maintain a supply of such seed. The Department has encouraged 
the domestic production of extra long-staple cotton and is now 
attempting to sell quantities which have been held by the Commodity 
Credit Corporation for the Defense Production Act inventory. 
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Chairman Brown. Mr. Secretary, do you barter surplus commod- 
ities for any critical materials? 

Mr. Morse. Yes, sir. 

Chairman Brown. About how much, and what are those critical 
materials? 

Mr. Morse. Again I would like to turn to Mr. Easton. His agency 
has the critical material list, which is available to the trade. As people 
operating in tne international field come forward with barter proposals, 
we give consideration to them. 

I do not know that I have the exact amounts with me. Do you have 
the quantities here? 

Mr. Easton. Yes. The total amount of barters from July 1, 1954, 
through the 29th of February of this year, 1956, was $383 million. 
This included deliveries through January 31, 1956, of $139 million, 
of which $40 million had actually been transferred into the strategic 
and critical materials stockpile. $99 million are held in CCC inven- 
tories as of that date, and the balance of $244 million is under contract, 
but deliveries have not been made. 

Chairman Brown. What particular agricultural commodities are 
those? 

Mr. Easron. You mean, in exchange for those? 

Chairman Brown. Yes; in exchange for them. 

Mr. Easton. They were mostly in the cereals. 

Maybe you have that information? 

Mr. Morssz. Yes; primarily wheat and cotton. 

Chairman Brown. Let me ask you, why can we not barter more of 
the surplus? 

Mr. Morse. It is a matter, first of all, that some of the materials 
are not available. Then they are in demand by various countries 
for critical items, so that the competition for them is active. The 
ability of people to acquire the desired materials and to barter for 
agricultural products in competition with the local supplies, limits us 
in barter activities. 

Representative Tatye. Mr. Chairman. 

Chairman Brown. Dr. Talle. 

Representative Tauun. I recall last month a considerable quantity 
of canned pork was sold to Chile. At the same time, I believe we 
bought quite a little copper, Chile being a large exporter of copper. 

Was that barter trade? It seems reasonable that it should be. 

Mr. Morse. Do you know whether copper is on our list at this time? 

Some of these stockpile objectives have been filled, and I do not 
happen to know where copper stands. 

Representative Tatyte. We are in need of nickel, aluminum, and 
copper. 

Mr. Easton. Copper is definitely one of the stockpile items. 

Representative Tae. That is right. 

Mr. Easton. I am not familiar with the particular case that you 
raised there. I do not believe, however, but I can check, that it was 
a barter deal. I rather imagine it was purely a commercial transaction 
both ways. 

Representative TaLuy. I have been pleading for that sort of ex- 
change on a barter basis, because Chile has so many mountains, there 
are not many acres available for agriculture. Therefore they can 
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well use our surplus food products. We are in desperate need of their 
copper. It seems to me a setup for a barter deal. 

Just the other day, Dr. Flemming pointed out that copper is one 
of the three most desired strategic metals. 

Senator Frear. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Morss. I would be glad to supply for the record what informa- 
tion we have in regard to that. 

(The following was supplied for the record:) 

No copper has been contracted for under the barter program which we ad- 
minister, nor has any pork been exported under this program. 

Chairman Brown. It is very important to see if we cannot do a 
better job in this field. That is one way of disposing of our surplus 
commodities. 

Representative TaLtLe. You have a division in the Department, I 
believe, that has to do with barter trading, do you not? 

Mr. Morssg. Oh, yes. We are working on barter deals all the time. 
The list of materials for which we can barter has narrowed somewhat 
as objectives have been achieved, but we are anxious to make these 
transactions wherever we can get them accomplished. 

Representative Tate. As F enderitend it, the largest single sale 
of canned pork by the Commodity Credit Corporation was made last 
month, and I was given to understand that it had to do with Chile. 
Now, perhaps I am wrong, but I know that at the same time, some 
copper was acquired, and I say again it would seem to me that there 
would be a barter situation that would be a setup. 

Mr. Morse. | doubt if that was a sale by Commodity Credit 
Corporation. The pork that we are acquiring is being disposed cf 
primarily in the school lunch program and to a smaller extent in our 
relief distribution. It is not as a sales item. 

A sale of the kind to which you refer—we would expect the trade 
to handle. 

Representative TaALLe. But it was reported to me as_ business 
conducted with Chile, and then subsequently other business done with 
Korea, and in both instances the quantities were substantial. And I 
applauded the thought, not only the thought, but the fact, as I 
assumed it to be, because I think that is an advantageous way to dis- 
pose of surplus farm products, and at the same time get strategic 
materials, which we need very much. 

Mr. Morse. Yes. We have put some of these pork products, 
as you know, into Public Law 480 transactions, and in addition have 
been urging the trade to sell such items abroad. 

Chairman Brown. I understand that the staff has been notified 
by one of the Congressmen about copper, trading in copper, and found 
that copper was not on the barter list. 

Is that right? 

Mr. WarrEN. That was, I would say, 3 or 4 months ago, perhaps. 
We were contacted by a Congressman’s office and were informed that 
copper was not on the barter list, and they could not trade agricultural 
commodities for copper. 

And he got out a press release on that about that time. 

Mr. Morse. Some of these goals have been filled, and, of course, 
when they are, then we are in no position to barter for the commodity. 
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Mr. Warren. But that had been an unfilled goal at the time that 
copper was not on the list, and we were not able to figure out why 
copper was not on the list. 

Chairman Brown. Now, let me see. This is a letter that was 
addressed to me from C. F. Ogden, Assistant Director, ODM, Mate- 
rials. This is dated October 1955: 


Dear Mr. Brown: Mr. Flemming has asked me to reply to your letter of 
September 29 which forwards a copy of a letter which Congressman Patterson 
wrote to the President regarding copper. Your letter asks for comments on the 
suggestion of Congressman Patterson to include copper on the list of commodities 
to be bartered for surplus agricultural products, and to sell copper obtained to 
the United States fabricators. 

In an extremely tight market, such as has existed recently in copper, it is un- 
realistic to assume that foreign suppliers of the metal would be receptive to barter 
if high prices are obtainable in United States dollars for cash sales. Moreover. 
in such a program the United States Government would be compelled to outbid 
even the cash buyers and thus tend to support the high price. he Government 
aga be subjected to criticism for bidding against domestic as well as foreign 

uyers. 

his Office is reserving decision on the proposal, however, until we have had an 
opportunity to explore the matter further with the Department of Agriculture. 
Since barter usually does not lend itself to rapid procurement, it would appear 
that the proposal in any case would have merit only if foreign copper continues 
to sell at a premium over the domestic price. The foreign price of copper has 
already declined to such a degree that it is substantially below the price charged 
by custom smelters in the United States, and is already at about the 43-cent price 
charged by the major integrated copper producers. 

If this situation continues, there would be no advantage in attempting to ac- 
quire copper from foreign sources by barter for certain agriculture commodities 
for resale at the United States market price. 


That clears that up. I had forgotten about that. 

Now, let me ask you this. How do you determine whether a ma- 
terial will go on the critical material list? 

Mr. Morsz. The list is supplied by the Office of Defense Mobiliza- 
tion. We work entirely from the lists which they provide. 

Chairman Brown. Any other questions, gentlemen, on this subject? 

Senator Frear. I would just like to ask for a comment on this, Mr. 
Secretary. Are you able to barter when a condition is prevalent that 
the commodity for which we would like to barter with an agricultural 
surplus commodity is selling in excess of the world market and con- 
trolled by some international agreement? Are you able to barter 
under those conditions? 

Mr. Morse. I think the answer would be “No.’’ However, I 
would need to check on that. 

The tight situation on some of these critical items has been such 
that we just haven’t been able to get people to offer the materials. 
When there is an active cash market for any item it is very difficult to 
work out a barter deal. 

(The following was submitted for the record:) 

No materials are acquired through the CCC barter program when the price is 
above the “normal market price’’ due to controls or for other reasons. Prices 
paid for materials under barter are not to exceed current market prices, as ap- 
tee or considered in line by the Emergency Procurement Service of the General 

rvices Administration. Further, materials are not acquired under barter even 


though offers are at less than current market prices but still above reasonable 
levels, when such acquisition would unduly influence supply and demand condi- 
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tions, or when such acquisitions would be contrary to United States foreign and 
domestic interests, 

Senator Frear. Does the International Wheat Agreement hamper 
bartering as far as our wheat surpluses are concerned? 

Mr. Morse. No, sir. We have been dealing with countries outside 
the Wheat Agreement in similar fashion to those within the agreement, 
so that I would not see how it would in any way affect our ability to 
barter. 

Senator Frear. Going back a couple of years ago, or maybe more 
than that, Mr. Chairman, at the time of the gift or grant and/or sale 
of wheat to India, it was my understanding at that time that the 
question was raised as to why we could not obtain cobalt and another 
mineral or two from India at the time we entered into this sale or 
grant of wheai to India. But it was my recollection at least that I 
do not recall ever having an explanation of it or seeing it in the record. 

Was there some reason, within your knowledge in your work down 
there, why we could not ‘have received cobalt for wheat, just as an 
example? 

Mr. Morssr. No, sir. Perhaps I should have qualified my answer 
to this extent; to the extent that countries were taking their full 
quotas, we might run into a limitation within such a year under the 
International Wheat Agreement. But our experience, particularly 
recently, would be that there would be little, if any, limitation due 
to the IWA. 

Chairman Brown. Come around, Senator Robertson. We are glad 
to have you. 

Vice Chairman Rosertson. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Chairman Brown. Senator, you have just come in. We were ask- 
ing the Secretary about the bartering program, that is, exchanging 
agricultural products for critical materials. 

Vice Chairman Rosertson. Yes. 

Chairman Brown. Do you have any questions on that line of the 
Secreta 

Vice Chairman Rosertson. I would say that as far as I am con- 
cerned, they can exchange them for anything that is exchangeable. 

Senator Frear. Critical or noncritical. 

Vice Chairman Roserrson. Yes. 

Chairman Brown. I would like to say, Mr. Secretary, if you would 
like to amplify this statement, you can do so by furnishing for the 
record anything else that you want to say on that line, and I think it 
would be worthwhile to all members of the House and the Senate, 
because we are all very much interested in exchanging our surplus 
commodities, you know, for other materials from other countries. 

Mr. Morsr. Yes. I would be very glad to supplement the record, 
particularly on your question about whet commodities have entered 
into the barter. 

(Following is a table showing agricultural commodity exports under 
barter, July 1, 1954, to December 31, 1955, by fiscal year:) 
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Agricultural commodity exports under barter July 1, 1954, to Dec. 31, 1955, by 
fiscal year! 





Commodity Unit | F eoel 7 ear | F we ear 
——_—__—_—_—————_} 

Whnibso 2 507 A SS oe ee ee Bushels____.____| 46, 261, 000 23, 473, 000 
Se IN is. hvac positon piaensinn bg tenadees | Hundredweight- 4, 727, 000 15, 925, 000 
Re oi coche cindibuons cc mbheeatndge aad headend | Bushels_-_-.....- 4, 382, 000 39, 401, 000 
NO Si nit cases bab vem iran arisen |-=---do.-...------| 5, 250, 000 21, 905, 000 
ON ee | Pounds. -__..._.-| 19, 687, 000 15, 044, 000 

We ccs ere Sst oaks eae ces ee Aa | Bushels_.______. 2, 834, 000 6, 884, 000 
SII so itninn ok pe ettpen ath gochiniprenn nt <a Cea nreptlanyetin iid |----- PR sipikciritecs 257, 000 339, 000 
SOUR. 5k bia ois bn be sages 6 sarap dies sademetee ended aeieaanmae Miigatit setae 217, 000 2, 786, 000 
eS Gd a ne Pee Pounds. 4 | ere 
MM OWN ne es ee ee ____do- | RE cies 

WOE a se Sek Es od oad nee tsa cosedbobduadeantncbes dae PES < ide ica 5, 000 100, 000 
Cottonseed meal . oder iia 2, 403, 000 
I Mh cneichictiind encase meet 289, 000 
Tepes ON ass os esate 8, 033, 000 
Total value $157, 640, 000 








1 All quantities and values, which are based on operating records, are subject to adjustment upon final 
accounting. 


Chairman Brown. Are there any other questions, gentlemen, on 
this subject? 

Representative Tatts. Mr. Chairman, it seems reasonable to me 
that we should be ready to take on considerable supplies of strategic 
materials, because they are of such a nature that they can be stored 
with relatively little deterioration, whereas we have these immense 
stocks of food products which are subject to deterioration. 

Therefore, I would be in favor of pressing for large quantities of 
strategic materials through barter trading. 

Chairman Brown. You can proceed now, Mr. Secretary. 

Mr. Morse. Thank you. 

Vice Chairman Rospertson. I may observe this, Mr. Chairman, 
that a few years ago, when I was in Spain—I thought Spain ought to 
be in the Marshal plan, but our principal allies, France and Great 
Britain, did not want Spain in, and we did not take Spain in—they 
told me that they had very valuable minerals in Spain that they would 
be glad to exchange for the wheat and the cotton they so urgently 
needed. 

I am sure that there is still a food shortage in Spain, because 
farming methods there are very primitive and a lot of the area of 
Spain, as all of you know who have visited there and flown over those 
mountains, is pretty rocky and rugged, and I would think that that 
is one area that should be fully explored as to the possibilities of 
exchanging wheat and cotton, both of which we have unmanageable 
surpluses of, because we could probably get something valuable to 
ourselves out of it, and Spain is a dependable ally. 

Mr. Morsr. We will be glad to amplify in the record just what 
we are doing in this field. We, too, are very anxious to dispose of 
surpluses wherever possible. 

(The following was submitted for the record:) 


Under the barter program nothing is purchased from Spain or any other country. 
Barter agreements are with United States private firms which utilize regular com- 
mercial trade channels in fulfillment of a barter agreement with CCC. The 
contractor is free to acquire the materials involved from any friendly country 
and export his agricultural commodities to any friendly country. Therefore, if 
Spanish suppliers are desirous of supplying materials under barter they must 
competitively offer the materials to an appropriate United States firm for barter 
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with the Commodity Credit Corporation. We understand that Spain has been 
interested in disposing of at least two strategic materials; namely, tungsten and 
mercury. However, neither of these materials is presently recommended for 
procurement by the Office of Defense Mobilization which provides informatiom 

on prospective wartime requirements for strategic materials. In the case of 
tungsten, this probably results from the fairly free supply of tungsten currently, 
the level of United States production, and considerations related to the domestic 
mobilization base. 

Under title I of Public Law 480, agreements have been made with Spain to 
finance sales to that country of various agricultural commodities in return for 
Spanish currency. These agreements, as of March 1956, represented a total 
value of United States agricultural commodities of $112.5 million. Of this 
amount, $64.8 million is included in an agreement announced in March 1956 com- 
posed of the following: 








. Approximate! Million 

Commodity | quantity | dollars 
I aooicatenicganc yb cas geesacnasoe asane ats cae meceinns 4a erie _bushels__| 1, 600, 000 | $2.3 
Ce 5 ee rere ES gad isanttes onus stor 220A] 140, 000 | 24.5 
Tobacco._..-- i .- pounds. -| 4, 000, 000 | 2.0 
Soybean oil and/or cottonseed oil... _ ..do....| 145,000, 000 | 25.0 
Teta. 655k ds ba dbs a ..do_.. 625, 000 | a 
Tallow ee errr aan eee ipl aia Neda iene 1.0 
Se ch cibonaionts wade SIE keapobeaised od saunaeen a | 2.0 
Pork products. Aah DEGRA a6 tia hea haialy hipaa ele eoeh be -| ‘ -| 1.4 
PR a as > Sains Sa a kind aeeetdanaeadiansass bags. _| 660, 000 | 1.4 
Cotton linters___- picked as aii wndaighiaess oaiaiie ane ae eee Bestres 33 3 
Ocean trensportation (estimated)... -------.----------.-.---.--- ssatitkedsaneram lite 4.8 
Os cciktadbctubantnkns satintth<niebesttaes is as 64.8 


Chairman Brown. All right. Now you can proceed with your 
statement. 

Mr. Morssz. Under provisions of the Commodity Credit Corpora- 
tion Charter Act, as amended; Agricultural Act of 1949; Agricultural 
Act of 1954; and Agricultural Trade Development and Assistance Act 
of 1954, the Commodity Credit Corporation is engaged in the barter 
of surplus agricultural commodities for strategic materials and other 
materials, goods, and equipment. 

Strategic materials acquired in this manner are transferred to the 
national stockpile wherever possible. If they are not needed imme- 
diately for the national stockpile, or other authorized disposition, 
they are held in CCC inventories. Strategic materials in CCC 
inventories are generally less costly to store than the agricultural 
commodities for which they were exchanged. 

7. Guidance and leadership in the development of plans and 
programs to assure the continuity of operations of vital food facilities 
in event of attack: At the request of the Office of Defense Mobiliza- 
tion, the Department of Agriculture analyzed the vulnerability to 
attack damage of major food industries in the United States. To 
date the analyses of about 25 industries have been completed and 
submitted to the Office of Defense Mobilization. These analyses 
reveal that some of the industries present definite vulnerability 
problems. 

As one means of solving these problems, the Department is preparing 
a draft of a food industry guidebook which outlines the various steps 
which food industries generally should consider in reducing attack 
hazards and equipping themselves to continue operations even if an 
attack should occur. This guidebook will be completed in cooperation 
with industry representatives and distributed with their help. 
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The Department is also preparing to work directly with the food 
industries which present vulnerability problems through formal 
industry advisory committees. Steps are now being taken to select 
appropriate industry representatives for committees which will be 
established. 

The location of food facilities and the facilities of certain supporting 
industries in the 70 critical target areas is being plotted on maps as a 
visual aid in identification of some of the major vulnerability problems 
and as an aid in damage assessment if an attack should occur. 

Detailed data are being assembled wherever possible on location of 
commercial and Government-owned food stocks in relation to target 
areas. A detailed analysis is made each quarter of the location of 
selected stocks owned by the Commodity Credit Corporation. It is 
on the basis of this analysis that a CCC policy designed to reduce the 
vulnerability of CCC stocks and to improve their distribution for 
emergency use has been formulated. 

Vice Chairman Rosertson. | would like to interrupt there to say, 
about the vulnerability of CCC, what do you do with a soft currency 
when you sell in a country for local currency? 

Mr. Morse. That is held in the country of origin and is managed 
by the United States Treasury. 

Vice Chairman Rosertson. I heard some reference made at the 
meeting of the Interparliamentary Union last week, or the week before 
last, in Yugoslavia, when the Russians trade, they either get the com- 
modity right now and take it out or they get the currency and sell it 
right now. And I had an idea that we were not using that local cur- 
rency right now; we were piling it up; is that correct? 

Mr. Morse. A plan is worked out with each individual country, 
and that has to be developed before we enter into a transaction. It is 
my understanding that the plans for the handling of the currency will 
vary from country to country. 

Vice Chairman Roserrtson. Is it in the nature, then, of an exten- 
sion of credit? They put the currency up if they cannot use it; is 
that the idea? 

Mr. Morss. To some extent, that would be true. 

Vice Chairman Rosertson. There was a lot of talk at the Inter- 
parliamentary Union, especially from the Communist countries, about 
the strings that were tied to our loan. There was the question over 
there that we have got plenty of money and we are pretty selfish and 
hard hearted, and if we ever want to get anything for it, we just ought 
to give it away. 

Now, we get 98 percent of our manganese and we get a very sub- 
stantial percent of other ores from southern Asia, and there is where 
there is the biggest need for wheat, for instance. They are hungry. 
Why can’t we trade with them wheat for manganese? And there is a 
ready market right here for manganese, and the Commodity Credit 
Corporation, then, gets the money back into its revolving fund. 

Mr. Morse. We are attempting to do that wherever we have the 
opportunity. 

ice Chairman Roxsertson. Well, we get 98 percent of our manga- 
nese over there. 

Chairman Brown. We have sent our agricultural commodities 
to certain countries and taken their currency because they do not 
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have dollars. Suppose you take their currency; then you can buy 
some other things from that country or some other country using the 
same type of currency. 

Mr. Morse. Yes, sir. Under the plans with the individual coun- 
tries, there is provision as to how the funds will be handled. Some of 
it is spent on aid programs, some of it is used to meet our expenses 
in the country such as costs connected with defense operations. 
A plan is worked out, a basic plan, before we proceed to supply the 
commodities. 

Vice Chairman Rosertson. We have a plan like that with the 
International Bank and the International Monetary Fund. Every 
nation contributes. We contribute more than anybody else. And 
they were supposed to make loans out of the general fund, but they 
had a little gadget there that the currency of any particular country 
could not be used unless that country agreed to it. 

So 98 percent of all the loans that have been made by the Inter- 
national Bank have been made with our money. The others are 
supposed to be in there. They are all supposed to be functioning, 
but the loans were made with American dollars. 

Representative Tautue. I wonder what accounting is made of our 
foreign currency holdings. 

Vice Chairman Rosertson. I thought maybe under the basis 
of this investigation, those figures should be submitted to us. 

Representative Tate. We should have them. 

Senator Frear. Yes. 

Mr. Morse. I wonder, Mr. Chairman—— 

Chairman Brown. Senator Frear, do you have any questions? 

Senator Frear. I was just going to say, are we not limited, speaking 
of the Department of Agriculture now, Mr. Secretary, in the amount 
of soft currencies or currencies of other countries that we can extract 
from those countries, either by buying for our forces or our Embassies 
there, or by way of purchasing products produced in that particular 
country? 

Mr. Morse. Yes. 

As I say, a basic plan is developed, and it provides for the use of 
the currencies. In some cases, they are spent in technical aid types 
of programs. Some limited use is had in the development of markets 
for agricultural products. But after a plan has been negotiated 
with a country, we in the Department of Agriculture come into the 
picture to supply the products. 

(The following was supplied for the record :) 


The authority with respect to the allocation of proceeds to one or more of the 
eight authorized uses has been delegated to the Bureau of the Budget by Execu- 
tive order of the President. However, the use of proceeds forms an integral part 
of the negotiations of the agreement. Therefore, it is generally necessary to agree 
upon the proceeds between United States and foreign assistance uses before actual 
sales are accomplished and deposits made. Foreign currencies accruing from for- 
eign currency sales are deposited to the account of the United States disbursing 
officer in the foreign country and are accounted for by the United States Treasury, 

The following is a table showing the planned uses of foreign currencies under 
title I of Public Law 480 programs for the 1955-56 years as of April 15, 1956: 


77771—_ 563 
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Senator Frear. Mr. Secretary, in the event that the best and finest 
thinking of the Department of Agriculture plans certain exchanges, 
barter, or purchase of commodities in another country, and the 
Department of State disagreed, who would win that argument, or 
how do you settle differences of opinion when they arise under such 
conditions? 

Mr. Morss. We have normally been able to work out questions 
with the other Departments of Government. There are sometimes 
others than the State Department involved. I do not recall our 
having difficult situations recently in which we could not work out 
agreements. 

Chairman Brown. Are there any other questions, gentlemen, on 
this particular subject? 

(No response.) 

Mr. Morse. Mr. Chairman, we have some charts here in connec- 
tion with this section that we have just been through. Would you 
= to look at them now or finish the statement and then come to the 
charts? 

Chairman Brown. Suppose you finish your statement, and then 
we will turn to the charts. 

Mr. Morse. All right. [Continuing:] 

8. Development and maintenance of plans to assure continuity of 
essential functions of the Department of Agriculture in the event of 
attack: Major wartime essential functions of the Department of 
Agriculture have been identified. 

The national relocation center for the Department has been estab- 
lished and equipped, and arrangements have been made for living 
quarters for personnel and members of their immediate families. 
A few relocation centers have been established in the field on a tenta- 
tive basis, but these are now being reexamined in the light of recent 
information from the Office of Defense Mobilization and the Federal 
Civil Defense Administration concerning their regional headquarters. 

Proposals have been developed for regions which the Department 
can use for coordinating defense activities and maintaining liaison 
with the Office of Defense Mobilization and the Federal Civil Defense 
Administration. These are not administrative regions, and will not 
affect the normal administrative reporting lines of the various agencies 
of the Department. 

This planning also is taking into account requests from the Office 
of Defense Mobilization regarding a plan for cooperation with the 
regional defense mobilization committees, assignment of wartime 
essential functions in the field, and authorizing specific actions with 
respect to relocation planning. By no means has all of this planning 
been completed, but significant steps have been taken. 

Some delegations of emergency authority have been documented 
and program and administrative records necessary for emergency 
operations have been selected and moved to the headquarters re- 
location center and to certain field centers as well. 

9. Genera]: This review has covered highlights of the activities 
carried on in connection with the assignments which the Department 
of Agriculture has received under Defense Mobilization Order I-9. 
In addition to the activities described, it should be noted that extensive 
staff work is required for representation on numerous interagency 
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committees, most of which are sponsored by the Office of Defense 
Mobilization. 

These include, for example, the Defense Mobilization Board—con- 
cerned with defense mobilization planning generally, the Interdepart- 
mental Materials Advisory Committee and its several subcommittees 
—concerned with matters relating to defense materials, particularly 
strategic and critical materials, the Manpower Policy Committee, 
the Mobilization Production Committee, the Committee on Defense 
Transportation and Storage, the Interagency Planning Committee— 
concerned with test exercise planning, and the mobilization plans 
group—concerned with coordination of broad defense plans. 

It should also be noted that planning for test exercises requires a 
substantial amount of concentrated attention. The comprehensive 
summer test exercises are designed to test all phases of defense mobili- 
zation and civil defense readiness and the ability of personnel to carry 
out their assignments from relocation centers. 

In Operation Alert, 1955 about 130 employees of the Department 
participated at the headquarters relocation center and additional 
numbers took part in field phases of the exercise. 

The food organization phase of the recent winter test exercise 
involved intensive participation of 100 employees although this was 
not done at the relocation center. It is anticipated that the summer 
test for 1956 will involve direct participation of a considerably larger 
number of emplovees. 

Attached are documents referred to in the text of this statement 
which constitute the basic assignment to the Department from the 
Office of Defense Mobilization (Defense Mobilization Order I-9) 
and various assignments and delegations of authority within the 
Department (Secretary’s Memorandum 1346, together with supple- 
ments 1 and 2 and Secretary’s Memorandum 1376.) 

You may want these in the record to complete the record. 

Chairman Brown. Allright. Those will be placed in the record. 

(The documents referred to are as follows:) 

EXEcUTIVE OFFICE OF THE PRESIDENT, 


OFFICE OF DEFENSE MOBILIZATION, 
February 25, 1954. 


DEFENSE MOBILIZATION OrDER-I-9 
I-Gen—D MO-9 
Subject: Assignment of defense mobilization responsibilities to the United States 
Department of Agriculture. 


By virtue of the authority vested in me pursuant to the National Security Act 
of 1947, as amended; Reorganization Plan No. 3, effective June 12, 1953; the 
Defense Production Act of 1950, as amended; Executive Order 10480 of August 
15, 1953; the Strategic and Critical Materials Stock Piling Act of 1946, as amended; 
and in order to facilitate the coordination of Federal policies and programs for 
eee defense activities and readiness for any future mobilization, it is hereby 
ordered: 

1. The Secretary of Agriculture will be responsible for the development and 
administration of preparedness measures relating to food and the domestic dis- 
tribution of farm equipment and commercial fertilizer. Such preparedness meas- 
ures should be undertaken within a work program which is consistent with the 
defense mobilization assumptions and objectives for the Government as a whole. 
It should also take account of the delegation of authority and responsibility 
from Federal Civil Defense Administration. To assure consistency with the 
mobilization program as a whole, the proposed work program will be submitted 
to the Director of the Office of Defense Mobilization for review. 
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a, ae measures for which the Secretary of Agriculture is responsible are 
as follows: 

a. Periodic evaluation of the estimated requirements (including military, 
export, and civilian) and supplies of food (including probable imports), as 
defined by Executive Order 10480, together with related nonfood materials 
and facilities for the current period and for full mobilization, so as to permit 
the best use of resources and the identification of any deficiencies in the 
mobilization base. 

b. Current activities relating to the capaneten of productive capacity and 
supply ; recommendations for the establishment or modification of expansion 
goals and the programs needed to meet those goals in order to overcome 
deficiencies in the mobilization base; screening and making recommenda- 
tions on requests for rapid tax amortization and for loans and procurement 
contracts under the Defense Production Act and maintaining the records 
required to measure progress in achieving expansion goals. 

c. Cooperation with other departments and agencies in correcting apparent 
deficiencies in food processing or distribution capacity or the capacity of 
supporting industries such as fertilizer, farm machinery, chemicals, and con- 
tainers; consideration of mobilization requirements in planning and carrying 
out regular programs of the United States Department of Agriculture. 

d. Development of standby controls relating to food allocation and dis- 
tribution, and the domestic distribution of farm equipment and commercial 
fertilizer designed to insure rapid and orderly conversion to meet needs 
arising from full mobilization, or full mobilization with atomic attack; 
cooperation with the Office of Defense Mobilization and other appropriate 
agencies in planning other distribution controls applicable to food requisites. 

e. Cooperation with the Office of Defense Mobilization in developing 
stabilization measures for food which would be suitable in the event of full 
mobilization, or full mobilization with atomic attack. 

f. Cooperation with the Department of Labor and other agencies to insure 
the availability of manpower needed to carry out the food program currently 
and in full mobilization, including full mobilization with atomic attack. 

g. Assistance to the Office of Defense Mobilization in formulating plans 
for the stockpiling of critical and strategic materials, and to the extent 
necessary, in the acquisition of such materials and the expansion of domestic 
sources of supply. 

h. Guidance and leadership in the development of plans and programs to 
insure continuity of operation of vital food facilities in event of attack. 

i. Development and maintenance of plans to insure the continuity of the 
essential functions of the Department in event of attack on the United States. 

3. The work program to be undertaken by the Department of Agriculture 
shall indicate the priority and scope of the work to be carried on in the assigned 
areas. Periodic reports of progress shall be submitted as requested. 

4. This order is not intended to affect any delegation of authority heretofore 
conferred upon the Secretary of Agriculture. 


OFFICE OF DEFENSE MOBILIZATION, 
ArtHurR S. FLEMMING, Director. 


DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE, 
OFFICE OF THE SECRETARY, 
Washington, D. C., March 3, 1954. 


MEMORANDUM No. 1346—AssIGNMENT OF DEFENSE MOBILIZATION FUNCTIONS 
WITHIN THE UNITED States DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE AND RELATED 
DELEGATIONS OF AUTHORITY 


A. Purpose.—The purpose of this memorandum is to assign responsibility and 
to delegate authority within the United States Department of Agriculture for the 
administration of designated defense mobilization functions assigned or delegated 
to the Secretary of Agriculture or the Department in Executive orders and defense 
mobilization or other directives under the Defense Production Act of 1950 as amen- 
ded, the Universal Military Training and Service Act, the National Security Act, 
the Export Control Act, and the Strategic and Critical Materials Stockpiling Act. 

B. Ee lense of attached schedule.—The attached schedule, which is a part of 
this memorandum, indicates the assignment of major defense mobilization func- 
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tions within the United States Department of Agriculture. Functions have been 
decentralized whenever possible, although some central coordination is necessary 
in order to provide a balanced and integrated program. Responsibility for central 
liaison and coordination is placed in the Commodity Stabilization Service. Co- 
ordinating functions are listed in the right-hand column of the schedule. The 
remaining functions are listed in the left-hand column together with the name of 
the responsible service or other agency. Functions are arranged according to the 
legal authority under which they are conducted. 

C. Official responsibility.—1. Ritiee under general supervision of the appropri- 
ate Assistant Secretary or group director, the head of each service or other agency 
of the Department designated in the schedule shall see that the defense mobiliza- 
tion functions assigned to his agency are carried out. The necessary authority is 
hereby delegated to him. He may, at his discretion, reassign or redelegate such 
responsibility and authority within his agency. 

2. Close cooperation will be necessary among all officials of the Department to 
whom these assignments and delegations are made. It is suggested that the head 
of each agency named designate an official to serve as liaison on such matters 
with other agencies so as to facilitate central coordination. 

. General_—This memorandum supersedes Secretary’s Memorandum No. 1270 
of September 15, 1950, Delegation of Functions Under the Defense Production 
Act as revised on March 9, 1951, and Secretary’s Memorandum No. 1283 of Feb- 
ruary 26, 1951, Assignment of Manpower Responsibilities. Other documents are 
superseded to the extent they are inconsistent, but nothing in this memorandum 
shall affect the validity or force of actions taken under previous assignments of 
responsibility or delegations of authority relating to defense mobilization functions. 


Trus D. Morss, Acting Secretary. 
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Unirep States DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE, 
OFFICE OF THE SECRETARY, 
Washington, D. C., March 12, 1954. 


Memoranpvum No. 1346, Supplement 1 


ASSIGNMENT OF DEFENSE MOBILIZATION RESPONSIBILITIES TO THE UNITED STATES 
DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE UNDER DEFENSE MOBILIZATION ORDER I-9 


Defense Mobilization Order I-9 assigns designated defense mobilization respon- 
sibilities to the United States Department of Agriculture, to be undertaken within 
a work program which the Department will develop and submit to the Director 
of the Office of Defense Mobilization for review. 

The provisions of DMO I-9, and the related work program, except that pro- 
vided for in paragraph ‘‘2-i,” will be carried out in the Department in accordance 
with the assignment of functions and the delegations of authority specified in 
Secretary’s memorandum 1346 of March 3, 1954. 

Measures to carry out the provisions of paragraph ‘‘2-i” of DMO I-9 pertaining 
to ‘‘Development and maintenance of plans to insure the continuity of the essen- 
tial functions of the Department in event of attack on the United States’”’ shall 
be developed under the general direction of the Administrative Assistant Secretary. 


Ezra Tarr Benson, Secretary. 


UNITED StTaTES DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE, 
OFFICE OF THE SECRETARY, 
Washington, D. C., March 25, 1954. 


MeEmMoRANDUM No. 1346, SupPLEMENT 2 


ASSIGNMENT OF RESPONSIBILITY FOR DEVELOPMENT AND MAINTENANCE OF PLANS 
TO INSURE THE CONTINUITY OF THE ESSENTIAL FUNCTIONS OF THE DEPARTMENT 
IN THE EVENT OF ATTACK:-ON THE UNITED STATES 


Memorandum No. 1346, Supplement 1, placed on the Administrative Assistant 
Secretary general responsibility for the development and maintenance of plans 
to insure continuity of essential functions of the Department in the event of 
attack on the United States. To assist in carrying out that objective the follow- 
ing committee is hereby established: 

N. Robert Bear, Office of Personnel 

Ralph Koebel, Office of the Solicitor 

Terry J. McAdams, Office of Plant and Operations 

John Wells, Office of Budget and Finance 

F. R. Mangham, Office of Plant and Operations, chairman 

In the discharge of this assignment, it will be necessary that the committee 
work in close cooperation with assistant administrators for management or other 
officials having comparable responsibility in each of the services and agencies of 
the Department. 

This is an important task that will require the wholehearted support of the 
heads and top management people in all department agencies. 


Rawpu 8. RoBeErtTs, 
Administrative Assistant Secretary. 


Unitep States DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE, 
OFFICE OF THE SECRETARY, 
Washington, D. C., April 20, 1956. 


MemoraANnpvuM No. 1376 


IMPLEMENTATION OF DEFENSE MOBILIZATION AND CIVIL DEFENSE 
RESPONSIBILITIES 


The Defense Production Act, the National Security Act, the Federal Civil 
Defense Act, Executive Order 10480, and other legislation and regulations declare 
a Federal policy of national preparedness for effective defense and the rapid 
mobilization of resources of the Nation against hostile attack. Defense Mobiliza- 
tion Order I-9 and FCDA Delegation 2 assign specific responsibilities to the 
Department of Agriculture for implementing the national policy referred to above, 
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and Secretary’s memorandums Nos. 1346 and 1350 and paragraph 200-k, title 
IX, of the administrative regulations delegate certain responsibilities for action 
pursuant to these assignments to agencies of the Department. It is requested 
that the head of each service or other agency review the foregoing and related 
documents and undertake such action as may be necessary to assure that the 
Department will meet its responsibilities in this important area as fully as possible. 

It is especially emphasized that responsibilities relating to defense mobilization 
and civil defense shall be given equal importance with the regular continuing 
programs of the respective services. This fact should be brought to the attention 
of all employees in order that there will be a constant awareness of our responsi- 
bility for adequate planning and recognition of the defense aspects of agency 
programs. All employees who are requested to assist or participate in these 
activities, as well as those having direct assignments, are expected to give this 
matter appropriate continuing consideration as an integral part of their other 
work assignments. Especially, all agency heads and their supervisory staff 
should consider and initiate action through appropriate channels to implement 
this memorandum and to direct their work so as to contribute most effectively to 
the national defense effort. 

Surveys and research now in progress and being planned should include, where 
feasible, provision for analysis of the defense aspects of the project. When 
desirable, proposed survey questionnaires should include appropriate inquiries 
which will provide information helpful in defense planning, and any responses 
thereto should be referred to the persons directly concerned with such matters. 

In view of the fact that it may be necessary to give continuing attention to 
defense mobilization and civil defense for an indefinite period of time, activities 
in this field must be integrated into the regular programs of each service or agency. 
Each service or agency head is requested to give personal attention to these matters 
and see that all phases of the task are brought up to date promptly and maintained 
in a status of constant readiness to meet the needs of an adequate national defense. 


Ezra Tarr Benson, Secretary. 


‘Mr. Morse. Now, as I have stated, we have these charts here 
that are illustrative of the discussion under item 7, having to do with 
vulnerability of attack. 

Chairman Brown. Do you know how much of the present surplus 
would be needed in an emergency? 

Mr. Morse. In the event of an emergency, as far as food is con- 
cerned, we would, of course, have use for the surpluses that we have 
on hand. However, we have felt in Agriculture that the principal 
reliance would be made on our capacity to produce. Further, the 
very large livestock supplies which we have and will continue to 
have would also give us considerable reserve with which to meet an 
emergency. 

In a hard-pressed situation, we can, of course, shift more to reliance 
on cereals and diets that contain less of the animal products which we 
normally like to include in our diets, and which are important to 
include in our diets. These livestock supplies, with cattle at an all- 
high time record, constitute a major source of food supply in the event 
of attack. 

If an emergency involves an attack on the United States, some of 
the consumers would be destroyed. We need to balance against the 
food requirements the number of people left to be fed. As we have 
analyzed the probable situations, and particularly as we analyzed 
such ia connection with the Operation Alert 1955, we felt that we 
might well have surpluses of food in some areas while we were faced 
with a lack of ability to get all the items into the attacked areas, 
which the people normally consume—— 

Vice Chairman Rosertson. How many people do you expect: are 
going to get killed in figuring on the food supply? 
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Mr. Morse. That is based on different assumptions. I do not have 
before me the number of casualties that was assumed in connection 
with the exercise. 

Mr. Stwons. About 20 million casualties, Mr. Secretary. 

Mr. Morse. Yes; not all those killed. 

Mr. Simons. Not all those died, but they were casualties. About 
16 million of these would have died within 6 weeks after the attack. 

Mr. Morss. The problem of fallout in connection with attack is 
certainly an area where we need more information. We have many 
unanswered questions about the ability to use food supplies within an 
area of attack or in the areas that would be subject to fallout. 

We have felt, however—and to this we have referred in this document 
in dealing with transportation—that if we could be assured, through 
the authorities that manage the transportation, of the fuel supplies to 
operate trucks, and if we could be assured of the trucks and railroad 
cars that are normally devoted to the movement of agricultural 
products, we could roll food supplies into an attacked area rather 
promptly. 

Chairman Brown. It is impossible to determine what the effect of 
the fallout would be? 

Mr. Morsr. How is that? 

Chairman Brown. It is impossible to say what the effect of the fall- 
out would be? 

Mr. Morss. Yes, sir. But more information is being developed, 
and I think there is a growing realization that we must have more 
information. 

Representative TauLte. Mr. Chairman. 

Chairman Brown. Dr. Talle. 

Representative TaLtute. What would be the relationship between 
the stocks of food on hand at the present time and the total quantity 
of foods produced in a year under what you call our capacity to 
produce? 

In other words, suppose pests and pestilence and a number of other 
things destroyed a full year’s production; how far would current 
stocks carry us? 

Mr. Morse. Anything approaching the loss of a year’s crop, of 
course, would throw us into a shortage position. 

Representative Tate. There would not be enough for a year? 

Mr. Morse. We have a supply of wheat and cotton, owned by the 
Commodity Credit Corporation and under loan equal to both our 
domestic use and normal exports for over a year—but on the other 
items, of course, the flow into consumption is continuous. 

Vice Chairman Ropertson. The Senate, Mr. Chairman, passed an 
amendment to the House farm bill increasing the set-asides of wheat 
and cotton, but that was not included, as I remember, in conference, 
and since about 11 o’clock this morning, there was not any of it in 
any bill that became law. But the Department does have a good 
deal of leeway on this question of set-aside, does it not? 

Mr. Morse. We work under the Office of Defense Mobilization on 
the matter of stockpiling items essential for meeting emergencies. 
If we see any situation developing where we think that the Office of 
Defense Mobilization should take a look at the supplies or the possible 
availability of supplies, we call it to the attention of ODM. The 
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officials then appraise the problem and advise us whether they want 
us to initiate any action. 

It works also the other way as they watch the requirements situ- 
ation and work with Defense. If they feel that they want us to study 
any situation we are so notified. 

In referring to castor beans in the document here, this oil is im- 
portant for the lubrication of engines needed for defense and war. 
As we have said, we even stockpiled for a time some of the oil. Now 
it is being sold. But we are keeping castor bean seed stocks, and we 
have also developed machinery for harvesting to a point where we 
would have practical machinery more readily available. In the event 
of an emergency, we could move into production very rapidly. 

With that kind of situation, it is felt that it is not necessary to 
carry reserve stocks and pay storage and other costs of carrying 
castor beans. 

Chairman Brown. If we get into another war or another emergency, 
we will need more food and fiber. 

Now, on nonperishable commodities, the only cost of that would 
be carrying those, the warehouse costs. 

Mr. Morss. Yes. And that includes, of course, the turning of 
commodities to keep them in good condition. 

Chairman Brown. Gentlemen, are there any other questions before 
we look at the charts? 

(No response. ) 

Chairman Brown. If not, we will proceed with the charts. 

Mr. Morss. These charts are illustrative of the types of studies 
that we have been making as to the extent to which food and fiber 
processing facilities are vulnerable in some of the probable target areas. 

Mr. Easton. We have brought along here a map of the city of 
Chicago. As the Under Secretary has indicated, it is for illustrative 
purposes. 

We used a series of overlays so that you can see the development of 
the project. 

On the first overlay, we have circumscribed the damage rings based 
upon the test pattern of the bombing in Operation Alert 1955. You 
may recall that this was a 5-megaton weapon, which was theoretically 
dropped. It shows the different damage rings according to the data 
that is supplied by ODM and FCDA on the destruction areas. 

Generally speaking, the area out to this second ring would be totally 
destroyed, for any practical use. From there on, you would have 
declining damage on out to the outer ring. 

Vice Guarini Rosertson. Is the second ring about 20 miles out? 

Mr. Easton. It would be in neighborhood of 5 miles. The total 
diameter of the four rings would be about 20 miles across. 

Then the next overlay here—this one was made back some time 
ago, this particular overlay shows the location of CCC-owned com- 
modities in the Chicago area. 

You will note on here that we have used a series of different colored 
arrows and little number tabs. Each one of these indicates the com- 
modity which is at that particular storage. The arrow is right down 
to the street location. Each one of them has a number, and the key 
that goes with it shows the exact amount that is located at that par- 
ticular one. 
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I understand that we have butter on this overlay, Senator Robert- 
son. We do not have any butter any more, so the overlay would be 
obsolete. 

We will put this other ring over here so that it is easier to see without 
getting confused with the other. 

The next overlay that we have here is the food processing facilities 
located in Chicago, again using the different colored arrows to indicate 
each one of the different type commodities. 

We have such things as flaxseed processing, margarine, soy bean 
oil refining, corn oil refining, and.so on down through the food process- 
ing list. 

Vice CHAIRMAN RosBertson. You understand, we can see that 
chart, but unless you indicate what the chart shows, it will not appear 
in the printed record. 

You have got one lying there that looks like somebody has patterned 
a bird gun, and the one barrel shoots pretty close and it gets all in that 
No. Acircle. That is the total destruction. 

Mr. Easton. That is correct, sir. 

Vice Chairman Roserston. The next one is pretty well distributed 
in the B circle. 

Mr. Easton. That is correct. 

Vice Chairman Rosertson. So that if Chicago-were destroyed, 
not only would the bulk of your processing plants there be wiped out, 
but the bulk of your stored surpluses would be wiped out, because 
they would either be in the A or the B circle. 

Mr. Easton. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. Morss. Yes. I might comment further, Senator, as you will 
recognize, there is concentration around the Chicago Stockyard area, 
which comes within the destruction area. It is the concentration 
area in the lower part of the second circle. 

Mr. Simons. I think it is pretty significant here that all these red 
points are meat-processing plants, and you can see how they are con- 
centrated, and then the other big concentration out here is cold storage. 
The bulk of both the meat processing and the cold storage in Chicago 
would be wiped out, because they are within the A and B rings. 

Chairman Brown. What does your other ring there illustrate? 

Mr. Eston. This ring down here? 

Chairman Brown. Yes. 

Mr. Easton. That is the outside, where you would be out to the 
fringe edge, with only minor damage, and so on. 

Chairman Brown. How far is that from the center of the city? 

Mr. Easron. It is in the neighborhood of 10 miles. 

The next overlay that we have here relates to the industries that 
manufacture the food-processing machinery and equipment, as we 
call them, the nonfood materials which support agriculture. And on 
here we have, again using the same principle, the various food-process- 
ing machinery, such as dairy, bakery, bottling machinery, and so on. 
We also have farm-machinery plants. We know that Chicago has 
important farm-machinery plants. Again, we see to a considerable 
extent much of the food-processing machinery is also located in the 
areas in Chicago which would be destroyed or substantially affected 
in there. 

Mr. Morse. The problem, of course, is that if we lose storage 
capacity and processing capacity, we would also lose ability to re- 
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establish processing plants some place else if these manufacturing 
industries went out. 

Mr. Easron. The fourth overlay is the food-processing industries, 
again, located in Chicago. ‘These industries on this particular one, 
these food-processing industries, are those that generally do not enter 
into national distribution, whereas the second overlay did. 

In this particular instance, they are such things as flour mills, which 
serve the immediate territory; it includes milk plants, bakeries, and 
things of that nature, which would create serious problems in the 
territory around Chicago, which are adjacent, but generally do not 
enter into national distribution as much. 

Again, this shows that the bulk of the food-processing industries 
serving the Chicago area—that they are located in areas where they 
would be substantially destroyed. 

Now, we can pull the circles out and can see the total pattern. We 
know, of course, that the industries, whether they be food processing 
or nonfood indusiries, generally are located in somewhat the same 
parts of the city. Again this demonstrates the location and the 
extent of damage which would occur in the Chicago area. 

Mr. Morss. There are over 25 cities that you have analyzed? 

Mr. Stmons. About 30 now, Mr. Morse, for which maps such as 
the Chicago map have been completed. 

Chairman Brown. What percent of the industries would be 
destroyed? 

Mr. Morse. Is that classified information? 

Mr. Easton. We do not have a total figure. As Mr. Morse had 
indicated, we have analyzed 25 separate industries based upon the 
capacity and location in the 70 critical target areas as designated 
by the Federal Civil Defense Administration. The exact concentration 
of that has been classified by the Office of Defense Mobilization; 
that is, the exact concentration of the different imdusiries. 

Mr. Simons. We could point out, Bruce, that there are a few that 
are somewhat worse off than others, without giving the percentage. 

Mr. Easton. That is correct. There are certain of the industries 
that have a tendency to be concentrated, such as the livestock slaugh- 
tering; some of our processing. Do you have that list, Howard, 
please? 

Mr. Srmons. Yes. 

Mr. Morse. Reference is made to livestock slaughtering. To the 
extent that there are packing plants throughout Iowa and locations 
like that, of course, we would have considerable capacity with which 
we could continue livestock slaughter even if Chicago went out 
under attack. 

Mr. Easton. The ones which are more vulnerable are cane-sugar 
refining, corn refining, dextran, cotton-linter pulp, wheat flour— 
that is a regional problem primarily—meatpacking, some of the yeast, 
and cold-storage plants. 

Vice Chairman Rosrrrson. Is there any study underway to 
determine the feasibility of transferring some processing plants 
away from some of the critical areas? 

Mr. Morse. That problem was referred to in my statement. We 
are in the process now of developing a guidebook for industries. 
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We will bring together committees of particular industries to talk 
with them about this problem of dispersal and to what extent it can 
be encouraged. 

I would like further to say to the committee that we have given 
recognition to this problem in the Commodity Credit Corporation 
operations. Some financing of storage facilities, and the guaranteed- 
occupancy contract to elevators and warehousemen who would build 
needed storage, has been done on a dispersal basis. We planned that 
the storage facilities would be dispersed throughout the production 
area. This in general would get them away from the points of attack. 

Vice Chairman Rosertson. Mr. Chairman, in that connection, I 
had to work for about 2 years to get a few things sent over to a little 
cold storage in the shadows of the Blue Ridge Mountains in Amherst 
and Nelson Counties. Because of frost and storm damage we also 
had cold storage space unused last year at Crozet, Va., which is 
hardly a strategic enshiin area, but so far the CCC has not had 
anything to send there. was just wondering if it would not be 
possible to take another look at where you have all these things and 
whether it is a wise thing to keep them where you have them. 

Mr. Morse. Yes. We have adopted a policy in the Commodity 
Credit Corporation, where we can, without great expenditure of 
funds, move commodities into storage positions which would help out 
in the event of attack or defense emergency. It is a policy of the 
Corporation that we would undertake to so locate stored items. 

However, if we must incur undue costs or get commodities out 
of position of the normal flow to market, then we have a problem. 
It gets us out of our primary function as a Commodity Credit Cor- 
poration operation and gets us into the responsibilities which are 
carried by Defense and civil defense. 

Chairman Brown. You will make an investigation of the project 
to which the Senator referred, then? 

Mr. Morssg. How is that, sir? 

Chairman Brown. You will make some investigation of the project 
to which the Senator referred? 

Mr. Morse. We will be glad to. 

Chairman Brown. Are there any other questions, gentlemen? 

(No response.) 

Chairman Brown. Mr. Secretary, we are delighted to have your 
very interesting statement. I see that you have a lot to do as far 
as mobilization is concerned. It looks as if you have a large and 
important part of the program. 

Mr. Morse. We appreciate that expression. It is not by any 
means the biggest part, but it is a big and important part. 

If there are any suggestions from the committee or if there is any 
information that we can provide you, we would be happy to do so. 

Chairman Brown. We thank you very much. 

We have another witness with us, gentlemen. 

Mr. Shannon, will you come around? 

I believe, Mr. Shannon, you are the Director of the Office of Minerals 
Mobilization. 

Mr. SHannon. That is correct, sir. 
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STATEMENT OF SPENCER S. SHANNON, DIRECTOR, OFFICE OF 
MINERALS MOBILIZATION 


Chairman Brown. Do you have a written statement? 

Mr. SHannon. I donot. My understanding was that there may be 
some questions which you might wish to ask. 

Chairman Brown. When was the Office of Minerals Mobilization 
established, and how large is its present staff? 

Mr. SHaAnnon. It was established on January 6, 1955. The Direc- 
tor was appointed on May 4, 1955, and funds were received for its 
operation on the Ist of July 1955. 

Chairman Brown. What are your major functions? 

Mr. SHannon. Well, our major functions have been outlined in the 
delegation to the Secretary under which we act. I have here a rather 
more simple group of functions if you would care to have me read it. 

Chairman Brown. Is it very long? 

Mr. SHannon. Well, it is very long. I will prepare it for you and 
have it inserted in the record, if you would rather have me do that, 
sir. 

Chairman Brown. You might insert it in the record—— 

Mr. SHANNON. Fine. 

Chairman Brown. Unless you gentlemen want him to read it. 

Vice Chairman Rosertson. No. I think if it would be in the 
record, we can refer to it. We could not remember it, anyway. 

(The document referred to is as follows:) 


SUPPLEMENTAL STATEMENT OF SPENCER S. SHANNON 
SUMMARY OF FUNCTIONS OF THE OFFICE OF MINERALS MOBILIZATION 


The Office of Minerals Mobilization is, in general, responsible through the 
Secretary to the Office of Defense Mobilization for continuous evaluation of the 
preparedness position of the United States in mineral raw materials and solid 
fuels, and for preparing and submitting to ODM recommendations for Govern- 
ment action whenever necessary to assure adequate supplies of such commodities 
to meet needs under conditions of partial or full mobilization. These reeommen- 
dations for Government action relate to measures to maintain adequate mobiliza- 
tion base levels, establishment or modification of expansion goals, use of financial 
aids and incentives, objectives of stockpiling programs, estimates of materials, 
equipment, and transportation requirements for the metals, minerals, and solid 
fuels industries, evaluation of proposed foreign minerals exploration and develop- 
ment programs, and adoption of standby orders and regulations as readiness 
measures. 

In addition, the Office of Minerals Mobilization is responsible for maintaining 
guidance and leadership to the metals, minerals, and solid fuels industries in prep- 
aration for emergency. It also screens and recommends to ODM on applications 
for rapid tax amortization, loans, and similar assistance for the solid fuels industry. 


Mr. SHannon. The functions somewhat parallel in many respects 
the functions that Secretary Morse was speaking of just now; I mean, 
continuity of Government, evaluation of supply, and that type of 
general problem. 

Chairman Brown. How do you determine the defense needs of a 
material? 

Mr. SHannon. Under criteria laid down by ODM. We really do 
not determine the needs, Mr. Chairman. The needs are determined 
by the Office of Defense Mobilization. The requirements for both 
essential civilian and materials for the Department of Defense are 
gathered by the Office of Defense Mobilization and given to us. Our 
function is the evaluation of supply. 
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Chairman Brown. What mineral programs are presently under 
study by you now? 

Mr. SHannon. For the first time since we have been established, 
we are rather current with the many requests that the Office of De- 
fense Mobilization has made. I might say that we have completed 
evaluations on 13 materials, and there are 12 others now in process, 
but these are ones which we have originated ourselves. 

Our first period up until this time since the office was established 
has been devoted almost exclusively to inquiries on mobilization-base 
problems by the Office of Defense Mobilization. 

We have made, or have in progress, 34 of those evaluations, and 
all for which we have been asked directly by ODM have been com- 
pleted except in instances where they have asked us to delay on 
account of changing conditions. 

Chairman Brown. Are your studies restricted to defense needs? 

Mr. SHannon. Completely, sir. 

May I add to that, our only delegated authority comes through 
the Secretary from the Office of Defense Mobilization. As a member 
of Mr. Wormser’s staff, we are called on for help in any mineral 
problems that come to his office. But certainly, our major function 
is that of defense problems. 

Chairman Brown. Does your office have any responsibility with 
respect to the long-term mineral policy? 

Mr. SHannon. Not directly, sir. 

Would you like me to read into the record the statement on that 
by the Secretary? 

Chairman Brown. Yes. 

Mr. SHannon. This is a statement by Secretary Wormser, Assistant 
Secretary for Mineral Resources, Department of the Interior, before 
the Senate Appropriations Committee on March 5, 1956: 

The regular mission of the Office of Minerals Mobilization and its only regular 
mission, is to carry out certain of the responsibilities for preparedness in minerals, 
raw materials, and solid fuels which the Secretary of the Interior has received by 
delegation in pursuance of the Defense Production Act and other preparedness 
legislation. 

Chairman Brown. Now, do you feel that it is essential to our 
national defense that domestic mineral programs be continued to 
maintain a minimum production level after stockpile objectives have 
been met? 

Mr. SHannon. That, sir, is not my problem. Our duty is to assure 
the Office of Defense Mobilization that supply from stockpile, from 
factored imports, and from domestic production is sufficient to meet 
the demands for war and for a named period of years. 

Chairman Brown. Senator, do you have any questions of the 
witness? 

Vice Chairman Rosertson. No. 

Chairman Brown. Dr. Talle? 

Representative Tatie. I think only one. It has reference to the 
testimony of Dr. Flemming last Wednesday. 

In testifying before the committee last Wednesday, Dr. Flemming 
pointed out that the Cabinet Committee on Minerals Policy recom- 
mended some 16 months ago that the “supply-demand situation for 
each of the metals and minerals be evaluated periodically on a case- 
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by-case basis to establish the proper level of efficient domestic pro- 
duction required as an adequate component of the mobilization base.” 

Will you tell us what progress has been made in this direction? 

Mr. SHannon. I shall be delighted. 

A total of 34 mobilization base evaluations have been made or are 
in progress. Now, I may say to you that this paper was prepared— 
I do not know whether you want this on the record or not—this paper 
was prepared for Friday. Since Friday, there has been a change. 
I notice that in the case of rutile, it was listed as not having been 
completed. It is completed. 

So the fact that they are in progress does not mean that it will be 
months until they are completed. But we have on aluminum, anti- 
mony, asbestos, bauxite of Jamaica type, beryl, chromium, coal 
(metallurgical grade), cobalt, columbium, tantalum, fluorspar, gra- 
phite, iron ore storage, lead, manganese of four different grades, 
natural battery, metallurgical grade, battery grade, and chemical 
grade, mercury, mica, molybdenum, selenium, taconite, tale, tung- 
sten, vanadium, zinc, copper, rutile, and nickel. They have been the 
ones we have worked up to this time. 

At the same time, we are asked to give consideration to and advice 
on the expansion-goal evaluations. We have in the case of expansion 
goals covered 29 materials for the Office of Defense Mobilization; 
43 have been called for by ODM, of which all but one has been 
completed. 

The reason those figures vary is that we may have been called on 
for reviews on the same ones within the period. 

We have made some 13 special evaluations on bauxite, cadmium, 
chromium, columbium, tantalum, fluorspar, iron ore, mica, nickel, 
tariff evaluations, and the adequacy of facilities such as tungsten. 

Chairman Brown. Is mica now in short supply? 

Mr. SHannon. It depends entirely on the grade. I mean, mica 
has many named grades, and many subgrades within those named. 

Muscovite block and film and splittings are possibly rather tight, 
but when you get into less strategic grades, the kind that is used com- 
mercially, rather than in electronics, the supply ordinarily is in good 
supply. The situation is quite good. There are very, very tight 
ones, however, where the production within the United States is on 
the order of 2 percent, possibly, dependent almost entirely upon 
India, South Africa, and Brazil. 

Representative TaLLe. Does your office -work closely with the 
Bureau of Mines and the Geological Survey in making these program 
studies? 

Mr. SHANNON. We depend entirely on the Bureau of Mines and the 
United States Geological Survey for the services of commodity experts 
for statistics, for reserves, in our office, which is very small. 

I mean, the full staff is only 26 people. It would have been a real, 
rank duplication to have attempted to set up specialists. So we have 
worked out an arrangement with the Survey and the Bureau of Mines 
on a basis of a three-man committee. 

A man from the Office of Minerals Mobilization is the chairman. 
Mines and Survey each furnish a topflight man, and everything that 
comes to us which has to be passed on to the Survey or the Bureau 
goes through that three-man committee and is handled very, very 
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satisfactorily, and I should say in a completely satisfactory working 
agreement with them. 

Representative Tarte. Do you use the services of the minerals 
industry in an advisory capacity? 

Mr. SHANNON. We do. 

We have set up some 14 advisory committees, and there will be 
more brought into being. 

We have tried to time it to get into being and call the committees 
in which the problems were the important, possibly not tonnage-wise, 
but time-wise. 

In those committees—they are all, of course, unpaid—they even 
pay their own expenses—we have very carefully selected those com- 
mittees from the standpoint of a geographic distribution; we have 
regularly kept them in balance as regards size; and we have held, oh, I 
suppose, 10 meetings with them and have found their help and willing- 
ness and advice very freely given and very profitable. 

Representative Tatue. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Chairman Brown. Do you have any questions on minerals, Senator 
Robertson? 

Vice Chairman Rosertson. No more. Thank you. 

Chairman Brown. This completes the testimony today. We are 
very glad to have your testimony, Mr. Shannon. 

Mr. SHannon. Thank you. 


Chairman Brown. We will recess now, to meet at the call of the 
Chair. 


(Whereupon, at 3:55 p. m., the committee recessed, subject to the 
call of the Chair.) 
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